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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Fuhrers and army commanders pay no regard, when 
making their war plans, to the symmetry of histones 
published at half yearly intervals This volume, accord, 
ingly, while it can chromcle more or less completely the 
campaigns in Abyssinia, the Balkans, Iraq, and Syna, 
had to be finished just as the biggest struggle of all, that 
in Russia, was beginning Remembenng the speed at 
which modern war moves, one may be certain that 
momentous events will have happened on the Eastern 
front long before this book is in print It must therefore 
end with the words, “ To be conitnued ” 


J^b, 194 ' 
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The Abyssiman. 
Campaign (i)“- 


At the beginning of 1941 the Italians still held the whole 
of their East African possessions— Eritrea, Abyssinia, and 
SomalUand— together wth BriUsh Somaliland, taken by 
them in August, 1940, and various small areas ^ 
the Sudanese and Kenya frontiers. There was re 
quiet in all this zone of the war during the later months 
of 1940. But in January, 1941. ^ 
offensive was begun ; and signs were apparen 
within Abyssinia, where Patriot forces, suppo ® ^ 

R.A.F., were harassing the Italians m th® 
regions east of Kurmuk. It became knoj^ -rmTitlT! 
military mission had been in the country ’ 

rousing and training Abyssinian forces. e P 
H^le Selassie was now ^t ,Khar^ 
opportune- moment to put himself at t e 

January Kas^ala, on the Port 
Was xetaken from the Italians, and an „_gj.a,tions 
Eritrea begun. By the end of the 

had started in the Gallabat-Kurmuk are^ towards 
northern Kenya and along the coast from Kenya towards 
Kismayu (see following maps). ^ 
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The Abyssinian 
Campaign (a) — 


All western Abyssinia is difficult mountainous country, 
broken by the Blue Nile valley, north-west of Addis 
Ababa — the area m which Abyssinian Patriot forces were 
gathering — and the Great Rift Valley, with its chain of 
lakes, in the south. The Briush-Impcrial plan of cam- 
paign ivas to outflank this vast mountain area by tivo 
main offensives more than i,ooo miles apart — in the 
north, in the direction of Keren ; and in the south, 
from Kenya, across the Juba River, and thence north- 
ward up the ^Vebi Shebcli. 
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The Abyssinian 
Campaign (3) — 


The offensive in the north, which within a few days of 
the retaking of Kassala had advanced as far as Agordat, 
had then to operate against the northern end of the 
Abyssinian mountain country. Here the Italians held 
a strongly fortified position at Keren. British-Imperial 
troops, coming southward by the road from Mersa 
Taclai, completed the investing forces ; and before the 
end of February Keren was being attacked from all 
sides. It held out until ayth March, when it fell to 
British and Indian troops. Four^ days later Asmara, 
the capital of Eritrea, was taken. A week later, on 
8th April, the port of Massawa was occupied, and all 
JaarJ-bm? FriAnR.3 was i© KdUisb 
»3 
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The Abyssinian 
Campaign (4)— 


Meanwiole the southern advance from Kenya, which 
was operating in more open country, bad proceed with 
startling rapidity. South African troops, with Aincans 
from the Gold Coast and Nigeria as well as from Kenya, 
reached Kismayu, on the coast, on J5th February, and 
the port of Mogadishu ten days later. Thence they 
struck northward, along the Webi Shebeli, across the 
Abyssinian frontier, and in less than two weeks after the 
fall of Mogadishu had reached Dagabur, between 500 
and 600 miles distant. Jyiga» on the road linking 
Berbera with the Addis Ababa railway, was taken on 
i6th March. On the same day a force coming by sea 
from Aden retook Berbera, and ended the Italian occupa- 
tion of British Somaliland. 

The British-African advance continued westward from 
Jyiga, through Harar and Diredawa, and thence along 
the Addis Ababa rmlway. The capital was entered on 
6th April, less than two months after the beginning of the 
attack from the Kenya frontier. More than 1 ,500 miles 
had been hovered. 
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The Abyssinian 
Campaign (4)=- 


Meanwiule ihe southern advance from Kenya, ^vhich 
was operating in more open country, had proceeded with 
startling rapidity. South Afncan troops, with Africans 
from the Gold Coast and Nigeria as well as from Kenya, 
reached Kismayu, on the coast, on 15th February, and 
the port of Mogadishu ten days later. Thence they 
struck northward, along the Webi Shebeli, across the 
Abyssinian frontier, and in less than t^vo weeks after the 
fall of Mogadishu had reached Dagabur, between 500 
and 600 miles distant. Jijiga, on the road linking 
Berbera with the Addis Ababa railway, was taken on 
i6th March. On the same day a force coming by sea 
from Aden retook Berbera, and ended the Italian occupa- 
tion of British Somaliland. 

The British-African advance continued westward from 
Jijiga, through Harar and Diredawa, and thence along 
the Addis Ababa railway. The capital was entered on 
6th April, less than two months after the beginning of the 
attack from the Kenya frontier. More than 1,500 miles 
had been boverefL 
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The Abyssinian 
Campaign (5) — 


After the fall of Addis Ababa the main Italian forces 
under the Duke of Aosta retreated north-east towards 
Bessie. The Imperial troops took Bessie on s8th April, 
driving the Italians farther north to the mountain strong- 
hold of Amba Alagt. Another force moving south from 
Asmara cut off the Italian retreat, and on 19th May 
the Italian commander surrendered, with some iB.ooo 
men. The Emperor had made his formal entry into 
his capital two weeks earlier. 

Italian resistance was now confined to two main areas 
in the mountains — in the north, in the region of Go^ar ; 
in the south, in the area of the Lakes and the nver Omo. 
Fresh forces operating from northern Kenya took part 
in the fighting m this latter region. On loth June it 
was announced that a further 45,000 square miles in the 
Omo River region had been conquered. On 22nd June 
Patriot forces captured Jimma. 

The Entrean port of Assab was taken on 12th June. 
By the beginning of July only a small pocket of enemy 
forces in the Gondar area remained to be cleared. 
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The Red Sea 
Opened — 


On 1 1 th April— immediately following the Bntish capture 
of Massawa, the port of Italian Entrea, and m view of 
the Bntish naval control of the whole coastline of Somali 
land and Entrea— President Roosevelt issued a proclama- 
tion declanng that the Red Sea was no longer a combat 
zone, and permitting Amencan shipping to sail up the 
east coast of Africa as far as Suez 
*9 





Germany strikes 
South-East — 


After the abdication of King Carol in September, 1940, 
Rumania (r/. Vol 3, PP- 68-69) had become a German 
military protectorate, and German troops were stationed 
at keypoints throughout the country. There was con- 
siderable internal disorder in many areas during Janu^. 
and the Iron Guard revolted. But the rebellion 
quelled, and General Antoneseu formed a “ht^ 
government with German support 

Lntrations proceeded apace, and during r=hrua^ it was 
reported that units of the LuRwaffe '^^heing moved 
south towards the Bulg^^ frontmr and^Cerman mmed 

S;?oUdc"”lidot whS^^ on 10th February. 
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Bulgaria joins 
the Axis- 


On 28th February the Bulgarian parliament nmt in 
secret session The follotving day the Bulg^inan Prime 
Minister formally signified his country s adhesion to the 
Axis by sigmug a pact with Germany at Vienna , and 
reports followed immediately that German "lechan zed 
forces were crossing Bulgana towards the Greek frontier 
On 5th March dtplomaUc relations between Bntam an 
Bulgana ceased German diplomatic ^ 

be effectively brought to bear on Y^BOsIavia The Bntnh 
Foreign Minister. Mr Eden, and Ch-f <>f Staff Gen ^ 
Sir John Dill were m consultation with the Greek ministers 
and armv chiefs in Athens 
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The War in 
Albania— 


The Grcek-Itahan war m Albama had bren by 

catreme weather conditions during ‘•'e 
GrecU stiU held firmly to the positions they had 
dunng the first wecU of the campaign (see Vol 3. 
pp sl-Ss) During March, m a last desperate attempt 
to snatch a victory before the Germans *e.r 

aid, the Italians launched a series “f ™r "L w on 
on a 25-mile front in the centra pa renorted 

either side of Klisnra Mnssohn. himself 

, j tTaxe. n wcplc msssES 01 nicn were 

hurled' at “^Greek posiUons 

and It IS forces 

™"ooo'ourofT20,ooo It remained for the 
Germans to come to the rescue 
(2is) 25 
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Yugoslavia 
stands Firni- 


Even before the Germans had completed their penetra- 
tion of Bulgaria they were actively working to secure 
Yugoslav non-belligerency in the event of a German 
attack on Greece. German agents were fomenting the 
differences between Serbs and Croats ; there were 
reports of German offers of Albanian territory to Yugo- 
slavia as a bribe for compliance. On 14th February 
Hitler received the Yugoslav Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister at Berchtesgaden. 

On 25th March the Yugoslav ministers signed a pact 
ivith Germany at Vienna. At once there were patriotic 
demonstrations against the pact throughout Yugoslavia ; 
and on the 27th the Regent, Prince Paul, was deposed, 
the members of the government fled, and the young King 
Peter assumed power, >vith a new government headed 
by General Simovitch. 

At davm on 6th April Geimasiy invaded Yugoslavia,. 

27 
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The Attack on 
Yugoslavia (i) — 


Yuooslavta ^vas almost entirely surrounded by enemy 
temtoiy The possibility of effective resistance depended 
on the maintenance of commumcations with Greece and, 
through Greece, with Britain Yugoslavia’s own Adnatic 
ports of Spbt and Dubrovnik were threatened by Italian 
naval forces The one open line of communication was 
the railway runnmg up from the port of Salomka (Greek) 
to Nish and Belgrade , and this iine ran paraHel with, 
and only a short distance away from, the Bulganan 
frontier — held by enemies 

British Imperial forces were already in the Salonika 
area On their left was the main Greek army engaged 
on the Albanian front Other Greek forces held the 
narrow stnp of eastern Greece along the southern frontier 
of Bulgana , but it ^vas obvious that these would have 
to be wthdrawn almost as soon as an attack from Bulgana 
developed 
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The Attack on 
Yugoslavia (2) — 


Tiir Gcrm:\n attack aimed at cutting oiT iJl nn'tliOT 
anil central Yugmlac-ia from contact Mtli her allies in 
the loulh. Tliclr armourcel dnisions struck at oiice 
tlmi-n the Stnima sallc)- (in south-western hulgana) 
towards Salonika, and svestward from the Bulg-anan 
frontier towanls Skoiilic and Nish, in the \ardar and 
Morava vallcja, which formed die line of communica- 
tion between S-donika and Belgrade. Uie 
centraUon of the Yugoslav -armies was in the 
of the north. If the German thrust aerm. the southern 
■■ neck ■' of the country reached the Albanian frontier 
these armies ss-ould be isolated. Tlie throit ssas 
ful, and within a fesv darn the mam kugodas armies 
s%rrr form! to capltulslc. 
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The Campaign in 
Greece (i) — 


Under rclcntlcM cncm> 

forca in Grrccc now tooV up R lino run ^ 

from Mount Oljntpus. -nw C«n.on,-mm5 to 1 c lull 

tlifir great superiority in mecitanizeti u 

lR,ml®.a.=n.lsrfthe.tormomreserae,or.nlantn-Rt.acW 

along U,e whole front. Their atleanee >" ''>5 
Koriani reetor eompellej a rapu! '"""'"'“/'’‘.'e ’“f,. 
Creek army in Albania, whose pn^erf ! hoe of com 
tnunieationt. through Janma. was now threa.encd. 
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Crete (2)—- 


For twelve days of “ the fiercest fighung of 

the British-Imperial and Greek 8'““^ the 

in Crete. Aided by vast numbers 

Germans pushed east from the groun y . ^ 

Malenre. Ld our for«s ou’i 

H.aUion.a.rd'’landedb^c^ 

and other pom«. .MUhe^r 

rnp on any large scale were s„erely from air 

naval forces, which however sulfcreO sev y 

attack. P ^vas decided 

On ist June the saftw got away to 

upon, and some 17,000 men .„frcred during the 
E^gypt. Further at "hme cruisers 

course of the evacuation, maiu g nn^rations. 

and six destroyers lost during the whole operauons. 
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The Battle of 
Cape Matapan — 


On s8th March (a few 

of Yugoslavia) British Jung of battleships, 

ranean sighted an j ,1.;® scattered, and 

cmiseis, and destroyers. The It During this 

the pursuit lasted the whole i,-„ ^.f thp “ Littorio” 
running fight a large “ edoes At nightfall, 

class was repeatedly hit with ^ 

when the opposing VTouAernmost point of the 
east of Cape Matapan, the Italian 

Greek mainland, action was J » and two 

.o.ooo-ton cruisers-the Crete tooh 

destroyers were sunk, several hits on the 

an active part in the battle, ? speed. The only 
Italian ships and so r^uang Qhurchill described 
British losses were two pQ.^er 

the battle as “ deasivejy breaking me 
in the Mediterranean.” 
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German Counter-attack 
in Libya (i)— 


Two days after the naval battle of Cape Matapan the 
Germans began a counter-offensive in Libya It would 
appear that the Italian fleet had been ordered out to 
sea in order to divert attention cither from the actual 
launching of this attack, or to cover the passage of 
important convoys of supplies 

The British advance beyond Benghazi had stopped 
in February near El Aghcila, and the forward troops 
were now rapidly withdrawn before an attack in force 
by strong German and Italian mechanized umts On 4th 
Apnl G H Q , Cairo, announced that we had evacuated 
Benghazi On the 7th the Germans were m Dema By 
the xgth, having “ by-passed ’* Tobruk, they had reached 
Bardia, only a few miles from the Egyptian frontier 

On 1 6th April Bntish naval forces intercepted a 
convoy of five ships, escorted by three destroyers, going 
south from Sicily to Tnpoli, and sank them all The 
Bntish destroyer Mohawk was lent 

(»«) 49 
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ill Libya (s)-— 


The German offensive reached Solium Fort ^apurzo, 
on the Egyptian frontier, and there halt'd. A strong 
British gaSSon held Tobruk, in the rear he ‘m'lmy^ 
advanced forces ; and several German-Ital an at aefa 
during the ensuing weeks failed to is o g f > j 
battleships and bombers earned out 
ments o? *0 =nemys at "™h . 

wero rop-"d:r Dunng May 
were attacks and counter-atUcks ■" *=JoJlum^ort 
Gapuzzo area, but the expcc e ^ g 
offensive against Egypt did not ma en 
' 5 * 
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Valiant 


Daily, nightly, sometimes many times during a single 
day or niiht, Malta, the Bntish fortress m the central 
Mediterranean, has been raided by Italian nnd German 
bombers, mainly operating from Sici y. _ ^ 
sentences taken at random from Malta 
“ Succession of raids on evening nf Jth ^^ttnry, , 
being dropped at many places.” nth March, attack 
previous day; A. A. lire pmhably destroyed sev^l 
enemy 6ghters.” “ 23rd March, raider shot down and 
another damaged, one Im’age”." 

and night, casualties small. pr P,” ’ j 
caused serious damage in densely pop civilian 

demolished historic buildmgs.” ‘ 3rd Jnn'. 
casualties in May, 2. killed, 39 t^usly injured , one 
Ju.52 troop-carrier shot down yesterday. 

The fortress still stands. 
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The sinking of 
the “ Bismarck ” — 


WHn.E thi war in the eastern Mediterranean was 
now in one area, now in another, the Batde 

of the Atlantic went on ; and the men 
merchant service proved their ^o^^- "<= 

once but every day, as the montl^ wen y- 
Atlantic stru^le flared into high drama ^ 

week in Mayflhen ‘B= ^m^ bat.les^^P — 

Srgrn°"orhKn Vwo B^dsh t^i^rs 

steamed at once to watch Denmark Strmt beW=en 

Greenland and 9 t/fhe Poland the Princ, 

ships were met and engagea oy i„t The 

of WcU. The former w^ mnk and the 
Bismarck steamed on south-west. y . . 

of the 05th she eluded B- -^rr. ^ ^ 
in fog. She was discovered flTrir.tr.hn'it Heavy 

imles to the south-east, by (Sbraltar and from 

British ships of the Home Reet. She 

convoy work in the Prilz Eugen made 

was sunk 400 miles from Brest, 
her escape, and presumably reached that port. 
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“Western Hemisphere 
Defence” (i)-— 


The war in the Atlantic continued to bnng home to the 

American people a consciousness of their own danger, 

and on !!7th May President Roosevelt proclaimed a state 

of unlimited national emergency. In 

occasion he warned the Axis Powen a y 

count on prompt American action if t cy ass 

trol of any of the Atlantic bases which could >>= h'W ' 

threaten Licrican security: and he 

tioned “the AUantlc fortress of Dakar 

outposts of the New World-the Azores “f ^ 

Verde Islands.” He also announced an extension and 

Strengthening of the patrol system. -Rr/anrh 

A few days earUer he had broadcast to the French 

r rnrisrandTorSbTr Tad - 

Neivfoundland), and Guadeloupe and Martinique ( 
the West indies). 
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“Western Hemisphere 
Defence” (2)— 


A Anril President Roosevelt had signed 

Already, on 10th Apnl, rrcsiacm Washington 

an agreement wth the Danish Mims Danish 

by ^4ich the United States tool Greenland (a Danish 

colony) under its protection. nrmgress the 

O^thjnly, ^ 

President announced that Amc . 

arrived in Iceland, and eventually 

of the British troops already there. ^ the 

land’s Prime Minister, replying Hpfi*nce of that 

United States should 

eonntry Mr. “'„d so^eign state ” and 

pr^sedtotatur^rc^ would be ininiedlatelywith- 

drawn on the conclusion of the war. 
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“Aircraft of 

Bomber Command . . . — 


Niotm-Y— and, when the |™"*cSmg attack 

aUo-R A F bomb^ earned on „.,„ay 

on aerodromes, mdustnal an p ^ m the 

centres, ports, and docks in wes .. . Belgium, and 

occupied terntones in ^o^Y. from southern 

northern France Enemy com ..^femitUngly harned 
Norway down to ^ ^ere greatly intensified, 

From early in June these att . directed against 

the ntam Vetght of ^e bombing bemg dnecW ^^ 

the Rnhr and Rhinelimd J^lume It was 

and docks of Germany s no w ,jfoppcd during 

offiaally announced that th jjjg 

these raids, was at least three times as grea 

raids of autumn, 194^ 
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'ipi — T5 a ]p. sweeps 
nel— 


Durinc June a scries of daylight 

and northern France was 'here Is UtUe 

These attacta were ^ machines were 

doubt that m some of them 

engaged as the Luftwa Military and industrial 

the mass raids on this “““S^ijXulo^e-Lille region 
targets of all kinj m heavily in machines, 

were attacked. The y between i6th and 

135 being shot down m <,f 3^ fighters and 6 

25th June, against a Btitisn 
bombers. 
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German Warships 
hide in Brest — 


The German battle-cruisers Gneistnau and Sekamkorst, 
each of which had done some raiding in the open Atlantic, 
took refuge in Brest harbour The docks and harbour 
of the port were attacked again and again hy the RAF, 
both enemy warships being straddled many times by 
heavy bombs In a raid on 5th May direct hits on 
and near the warships ” were reported The Bismarck's 
accompanying ship, the Prmz Eugen, got into Brest after 
escaping her pursuers, and on nth June was the object 
of a special attack 

Enemy shipping off Brest and Ushant was constantly 
attacked by airships of the Coastal Command The 
aerodromes at Morlaix, Lanmon, and St Bneuc, and 
the docks at Lonent, were also the targets of many 
attacks 
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The Raid on the 
Lofoten Islands— 


Light British naval forces earned through a highly 
successful raid on the Lofoten Islands (northern Norway) 
on 4th March. Fish-oil factones at Svolvaer and on the 
island of West Vago, which were being worked for 
Germany, were destroyed. Nine German merchant 
ships, one a vessel of 10,000 tonSt were sunk , and 215 
Germans and a few local “ Qjnslmgs ” captured. Some 
300 Norwe^an patriots were also brought back to Britain 
by ihe expeAncm. 
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Axis Plots 
in Iraq (i)— • 


Early in April a military coup d'llai in Iraq placed at 
the head of the government Sayid Rashid All, a former 
Pnme Minister known for his pronounced Axis sympathies 
Acting within treaty rights, Bntain at once Janded troops 
at Basra for the purpose of safeguarding Itnpenal com* 
munications Rashid Ah s government declared their full 
intention of maintaining fnendly relations with Britain , 
but when a few days later further troops arrived at Basra 
they were refused permission to land At the same time 
there ivere strong concentrations of Iraqi troops around 
the RAF aerodrome at Habbaniyah, west of Bagdad 
73 ro 
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Axis Plots 
in Iraq (z)- 


On and May the Iraqi troops opened fire on the British 
aerodrome and cantonments at Habbamyah. On the 
4th the Bntjsh seized the docks and airport of Basra/ 
and the second contingent of troops moved no^th^^ra^d 
towards Bagdad. The fighting at Habbamyah soon 
resulted in the dispersal of the Iraqis, and British forces 
proceeded to occupy Faluja, controlling an important 
Euphrates crossing, and Rutba, 200 miles to the west, 
on the pipeline near the Transjordan frontier. The 
R.A F. was meantime active in raiding rebel positions 
and aerodromes, on many of ivhich German ’planes were 
found. On ist June British troops entered Bagdad, and 
on the 4th occupied Mosul and Kirkuk. The revolt 
was over. Rashid Ah and other leaders fled over the 
frontier into Iran, and the Regent, Emir Abdul Ilah, 
tebitned to the capdal. 
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Turkey’s 
“Back Door”— 


The penetration of Bulgaria had brought Germany to 
the Turkish frontier in Europe, and within a few miles 
of the Straits. Her conquest of Greece gave her control 
of the Greek islands commanding Turkey’s ^gean coast- 
line (see next map). German dominauon in Syria and 
Iraq would have isolated Turkey completely, except for 
her sea and land communication ^vith Soviet Russia to 
the north. In Syria the Vichy authorities were per- 
mitting the German occupation of aerodromes, and arms 
and materials ^vcrc being sent from Syria to the Iraqi 
rebels. During the course of the campaign in Iraq the 
British Government called the attention of the Turkish 
Government to the fact that these were being dispatched 
from Aleppo via the Bagdad railway, which runs through 
Turkish territory eastward from that town towards Mosul. 
In reply the Turkish Government let it be understood 
that they were anxious to avoid doing anything likely 
to result in Iraq barring the sending of arms to Turkey 
by the Basra-Mosul route. 
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Turkey signs a 
German Pact-— 


With the full weight of the German war machine at her 
front gates, and the safety of her communications south 
and south east rendered uncertain by Vichy collabora- 
tion with the Axis in Syria and Axis inspired revolt in 
Iraq, Turkey signed a Treaty of Fncndship wth Germany 
on 1 8th June Each country pledged itself to respect 
the “ integnty and inviolability ” of the other’s national 
territory, and to abstain from " any measures, direct or 
indirect, aimed at its treaty partner ” Hitler, as was 
quickly apparent, had thus secured his southern flank in 
rcadwies,^ ius fociheottuug attack, on USSR 
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The Threat 
to Suez — 


Tire German conquest of Crete and the ^gean islands, 
and their offemive in Libya against the Egyptian frontier 
at Solium, were immediately followed by demands on 
the Vichy authorities for the use by German turcraft 
of Syrian aerodromes, and Vichy’s prompt acqmescence. 
This infiltration into Syria completed a three-fold threat 
to Suez. On a7th May (a fesv days before the collapse of 
the rebellion in Iraq) the British Government announced 
that Syria was henceforth to be regarded as enemy- 
occupied territory. 

(2»3) 8l II 
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Britain acts 
in Syria (i) — 


Immediately after the collapse of France and the signing 
of the armistice ^v^th Germany in July 1940, the British 
Government had declared that Uiey would not alIo^v 
Syria to be used as a base of attack by the Axis pouers. 
Noiv, in view of the Vichy Government’s acquiescence 
in measures which ^vould inevitably bring Syria under 
full German control, Britain decided to take action. 
The R.A.F. raided aerodromes at Rayak, Palmyra, and 
Damascus ; and scattered leaflets, explaining to the 
population that the Vichy authorities were selling Syria’s 
independence, which had now been guaranteed both 
by the British Government and by General Catroux, 
speaking for the Free French. By the first week in June, 
according to *rurkish reports, bet^vcen 150 and aoo 
German mrcraft were in Syria, many of them having 
flo^vn over Turkish territory to get there ; and there were 
also considerable numbers of German ” toiuists,” special- 
ists, and techTiioTtris. 
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Britain acts 
in Syria (a)-— 


On 8th June British-Imperial and Free French forces 
crossed the frontiers from Palestine and Transjordan and 
entered Syria, One column moved along the coast in 
the direction of Beirut, while others converged on 
Damascus. Despite all hopes 'to the contrary, they 
met wth strong resistance from the Vichy troops, mainly 
Foreign Legionaries and Senegalese. On 21st June 
Damascus was occupied by the Free French. In the 
coastal sector the navy co-operated, and by the end of 
the month the advancing column was within sight of 
Beirut. The navy also maintained a close blockade 
of all the Syrian ports. Meantime two other columns, 
operating from Iraq, were advancing north-west along 
the Euphrates, through Deir-cz-Zor to^vards Aleppo, and 
west along the pipeline towards Palmyra (taken 23rd 
June) and Homs. 

On 8th July General Dentz, the Vichy High Com- 
missioner in Syria, asked for an armistice. 
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Hitler invades 
Russia (i) — 


As <he summer went on Europe was full of rumours and 
counter-rumours— of German troop concentrations in 
Finland, Poland, and Rumania; of Russian mobilization 
along the whole length of the frontier from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea There were reports of German de- 
mands on the U.S S.R ; but on 20th June there was 
a categoncal denial by the Russian official agency that 
there had been any such demands, or that the friendly 
relations between the two countnes had been disturbed 
or threatened in any way whatsoever. 

At dawn on 2and June, without ultimatum or formal 
warning of any kind, Germany launched an attack on 
Russia along the whole 1,500-milc front. The first 
intimation of war which the Russians had was the bomb- 
ing by the Luftwaffe of their western aerodromes and of 
Kiev and other Russian dtics. 

On the evening of that day Mr. Churchill broadcast 
an offer to Russia of ail the assistance Britain could 
give ; and British military and economic missions at 
Veft. foi Mcacow. * 
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Hitler invades 
Russia (s)— 


The aggressor, if he acts without warning, is able to 
carry the Avar at once into h>s Mcum s temto^, and 
cvc^y^vherc between the Baluc and the BKck Sea the 
German mechanized armies took the iniualive and 
advanced across the Russian fronuer The earUer 
stages of the war were accordingly fought on the tern 
tones which hid been occupied by the U S S R since 
the German attack on Poland m September 1939 
These included the area around Lake Ladoga, north 
of Leningrad, taken after the war with Fi«^land , the 
three Baltic states— Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 
which joined the Soviet Union m July 1940 « 

Poland, occupied by the Russians when the Gem^ 
took the western part of the country , and Bessarabia, 

ceded by Rumania in June 1940 

In the north the Finns, while suU ”eu^ 

ity, permitted German use of their temtoiy , but their 
neutrality was qmekly abandoned and Jey an 

active part in the ofiensive In the sou g 

and Rumanian forces went into action by the side 

the Germans 
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Hitler invades 
Russia (3) — 


The Russo-German fronuer benveen East Prussia and 
Rumania includes two great salients : the northern one, 
immediately south of East Prussia, with Bialystok as its 
centre on the Russian side ; the southern one, in south- 
eastern Poland, around Lwow. Between these two great 
salients lie the Pripet Marshes, unfavourable ground for 
laigc-scale attack. In each of the two areas— obvious 
jumping-off places for a Soviet offensive against Germany 
—Russian armies were concentrated. And against both 
the Germans accordingly directed n^s offensives. la 
the north they aimed at “ containing ” the Russian armies 
in and around Bialystok, while their tank divisions struck 
directly north-east towards Vdna, and east towards Minsk, 
on the road to Moscow Both these thrusts penetrated 
deeply mto Soviet territory. In the south, the drive on 
either side of Lwow was slower and less successful, but it 
forced the Russians back after severe fighting to the 
Rovno-Tamopol hne. 1 
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Hitler invades 
Russia (4)— 


Eleven days after the invasion began the German 
cmmuniqui announced that “ the power of resistance of 
the Soviet Army seems to have been broken ” But a 
day later — and for manv days after that — German 
reports spoke of " obstinate resistance.” So far from 
being broken, the Soviet armies were now counter- 
attacking from their first main defence positions — the 
Stalin Line, running approximately the whole length of 
the pre-1939 Russian frontier. In the centre of the 
front, along the Beresina River, and in the north, in 
Latvia,' bitter fighting was in progress- The end of the 
third week of the struggle saw the first tense breathing- 
space since the Germans began their attacks. If Hitler 
had calculated on a qinck break-through he had been 
disappointed. 
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Bombers over 
the Reich= 


The increase on western Germany 

of bombs dropped by the 

during June ™a*ed * P fttemptod. When the 
greater than anything P J 

war began on the Kussi concentrations on 

sified. There wemdady and^Sj^^^^^ 

town after town— on th « seaplane bases of 

Hamburg, Bremen, and Emdra 

Sylt ='"'1 ^sberg Dortmund, and Monster. 

Cologne, DOsseldorf, Dm g, (be 

The whole ^rea botwen Rto an^^^ 
coasUine from Sylt do < H ^ 
:f,he®“;rma"n'ok®.SU agam Russia the R.A.F. 
farmed om .=8 raids on 50 different targets. 
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The Gateways 
to Leningrad — 


In support of thdr drive north-east through lathuania 
and Latvia, in the direction of Leningrad, 
tried to transport troops by sea “'°”S ? = ^ Russian 
with the aim of making landings behind the 
armies. These attempts were defeated by Russian na 
forces — destroyers, motor-torpedo boats, an ^ , - 

and shore batteries. The defence of jd of 

the whole eastern end of the 

importance, the Russian fleet in the Baltic being based 
on Kronstadt. . , , t i., «Vip 

Other German attacks, made p^rt 

Finns, were aimed at Murmansk, -/JJje 

in the extreme north ; and against vanous p . ^ 

Murmansk railway which links that port with Lemngra 
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The Wealth of 
the Ukraine— 


Hitlfr s war on Russia was obviously largely inspired 
by his desire to gain control of the mineral and industnal 
resources of the Ukraine as well as of the oil of the 
Caucasus, farther to the south east The Ukraine, 
though its area is only 2 per cent of the whole USSR 
has nearly a fifth of the total population It includes the 
Knvoi Rog ironfield the Don Bas coalfield, and the 
manganesedepositsofNikopol , while Kharkov, Dmepro 
petrovsk, and Zaporozhe — all situated near the great 
poiver station of Dniepiwtroi — are centres of engineenng 
and metal industnes 
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Russian Production of 
Foodstuffs and War Materials— 


This diagram show, tho raw 

U.S.S.R. It will be seen that a very ’“ 5 ^? £ 3 

of the world’s doCdc consumption 

itVs-vS;" «lfo for%- un^ 

Hitler allowed the » =“"l„ke away large 

even if he suceeeds m ^fe S ^ Moreover, 

amounts of gram for and rfHiUer 

agriculture in R““‘“ ‘ ^ flL'^g-rman war machine, he 
used Russian oil to f'"* * . f foodstuffs diminish 
would find Russian producUon 01 

correspondingly. . ; sdf-suffleient. and 

In coal. iron, and st^ R^> ouantities. For non- 
of manganese she expo ^ on imported 

ferrous metals she depends to varying 
supplies. 





AlMed Shipping 
Losses — 


In May the Admiralty began to issue shipping losses on 
a calendar month basis, and at the same time gave revised 
figures of losses for previous months The graph of lo^es 
for June to December. 1940, therefore, diffeis somewhat 
from that given in Volume III The new figures also 
include the losses at Dunkirk and other evacuations irom 
France, and. in 1941, the losses in the evacuation from 


Greece and Crete _ 

Although a welcome improvement svas shown 
compared with the previous three months, it should be 
pointed out that the June figure is unrcsised, and for 
almost every month the Admiralty has had even V 
to revise its original esumate upwards— sometimes by 
a considerable amount It is, therefore, probable that 
the annual rate of losses from the start of O'ejpnng 
offensive until June was over six imlhon “ 

the diagrams below the graph show, is we 'V 
estimated replacement capacity of th 
American yards devoted to merchant shipping 

The Admiralty has now decided not to issue regular 
announcements of shipping losses 


(Conltmiid from prtPiouJ page) j 

_,o bring m gold and “Thm them 

doUar resLrees are not to be ,VP°" ‘ 

is still a dollar problem, and it is sti i P 
courage exports which will bnng in o a , . 

The estimate of Bntish Government 
1941 represents only orders outstanding at the end 

of 1940 
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Civilian Casualties in 
Air Raids — 


This diagram includes and conunues that 
Volume III (No -Sa). and *mvs the total nnn*« of 

rntr—nTn^n eWen Jondis An^t 

Xrie“m.drtermr„S^^^^ 

number of injured was much less 



AN ATLAS-HISTORY OF 
THE SECOND GREAT WAR— VOL. Ill 
July ig40 to January igp 

■K 

This third volume opens with a careful review of 
Britain’s position after the collapse of France, when, 
ten months after the outbreak of war, we faced an 
enemy who was in control of Europe from the French 
Channel Ports to the Russian frontier and threatened 
us with a coastal front stretching from the far north 
of Nonvay to the Pyrenees 

A scries of maps deals with the ensuing Battle of 
Britain : the Luftwaffe’s raids on London and our 
Industrial centres, and the R.A F.’s persistent attacks 
upon the invasion ports, air bases, and factories of the 
Reich The “Decline and Fall” of Mussolini’s 
African empire is told in a dozen maps and diagrams. 
/\xis activities in the Balkans and the Mediterranean 
are rcMcwcd, and a particular!) informative map 
sums up the position there in January 1941. 

As in Volumes I and II, the diagrams showing 
comparathc air losses, supplies of raw materials, air- 
raid casu.iltics, .etc., are an m\aluablc source of 
accurate inform'ition. 

45 Maps and 8 Diagrams 3/6 net 
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VloNDOnIN 


“ LOVDON GALLING * Whirtvtrjou 
ott, London calls you daily on the radio 
with the news from Bntain, trulbfuJ, up» 
to-(he minute, with times and wavelengths 
speually chosen for^ouf own region. Full 
detatlt of At wtek t broadcasU in 

English Oft froiuTRined tve^ Sunday fnomutg 
la Mersi to At fintuA ouAonties ntortsl to 
jmu and are supplied to newspapers and 
radio magazines evnywhere Editors are 
not always aware how easily these can be 
obtained 

Besides news there is unfolded, day by 
day, a vivid account of life and opinion 
in Britain Ordinary men and women 
speak through the micropbone to the 
whole world, telling their experiences and 
their determination Famous writers and 
leaders of thought, of every nation, give 
their views and descriptions Actuality 
broadcasts put living moments from the 
Home Front before you It is anauthentic 
and human record of Bntain day by day 

Items from Britain are re-broadcast 
locally 100, by your own stations, in your 
own programmes Look out for them— 
and, if you would welcome more of them, 
your stations will be glad to hear from you 

tf'Aiht moltctous rumour springs up in tvtsy 
land. At news from Itmdon ketps to the facts 
Throughout Europe men and women are risking 
imprisonment end even deaA to hear Ats news, 
because they know U tells Aem At truA 



